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CENSUS STATISTICS OF AGRICULTURE. 

BY 

HENRY GANNETT. 

The Census Office has been for some time giving in instalments 
the leading statistics of agriculture. These are here brought to- 
gether in a general presentation of the subject. 

The total number of farms in the United States in 1900 was 
5,739,657 — an increase of 25.7 per cent, over the number in 1890. 
This rate of increase in number of farms was decidedly greater 
than the increase of population. The total area of farms was 841,- 
201,546 acres — an increase of 35 per cent, over 1890. This rate of 
increase was much greater than that of the number of farms, indi- 
cating a decided increase in the average size of farms. In 1900 
the average size of farms was 146.6 acres, while in 1890 it was 137 
acres, and in 1880 slightly less, showing, for the past twenty years, 
an increase in the average size of farms. The area in farms was 
43.8 per cent, of the area of the country. In different States the 
proportion of the total area which is included within farms has a 
wide range, being in such States as Iowa and Illinois practically 
the whole area of the State, with the exception of that occupied by 
roads, railroads, and town sites, while in the sparsely-settled 
States it forms but a small proportion. 

The average size of farms, too, differs widely, being, as a rule, 
much larger in the sparsely-settled States, where, under the term 
of farm, are included great cattle ranches as well as the small irri- 
gated farms, the average size of farm in Wyoming being 1,333 
acres, in Nevada 1,175 acres. In Kansas the area drops to 240 
acres, in Iowa to 151 acres, in Illinois to 124 acres, while in New 
England, where the farms are little more than market gardens, the 
area is still less. Southern farms range in area from 75 to 100 acres 
in State averages. 

The total area of improved land in the country was, in 1900, 
414,793, 191 acres, or 49.3 per cent; very nearly one-half of the 
total area in farms. This was 21.6 per cent., or more than one- 
fifth of the area of the country. The area of improved land has, 
however, increased in the past ten years only 16 per cent., being 
at a much smaller rate than the increase of population, and the 
average area of improved land per farm was but 72 acres in 1900, 
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against 78 acres per farm in 1890. Thus, although the area of 
farms has increased, that of improved land per farm has dimin- 
ished. 

The proportion of improved land differs widely in different 
States with the density of population, and with the relative im- 
portance attaching to the agricultural industry, together with the 
character of the surface. The highest percentage is found in 
Iowa, which is a typical prairie State, in which practically all the 
land is available for agricultural purposes. Not less than 84 per 
cent, of the whole area of the State is improved. Next to this is 
Illinois, of which almost as large a proportion is susceptible of cul- 
tivation. Here the proportion is 77 ; in Indiana it is 73 per cent., 
and in Ohio 74 per cent. These States are the most highly culti- 
vated of all the States in the Union, the proportion of improved 
land diminishing in every direction. In New York the percentage 
drops to 51, in Pennsylvania to 46. In the States of the Cotton 
Belt the proportion of improved land ranges from a fourth to a 
third of the area; the smallest proportions are, of course, found 
in the sparsely-settled Rocky Mountain States, where are New 
Mexico and Nevada, with less than one per cent., Wyoming with 
one per cent., Utah and Montana with 2 per cent. 

Of all the farms in the United States, 64.7 per cent, were occu- 
pied by their owners, 13.12 per cent, were occupied by tenants pay- 
ing cash rentals, and the remainder, 22.18 per cent., with share ten- 
ants. These figures show great changes in the past ten years. In 
1890, 71.6 per cent, of the farms were occupied by their owners, 
9.96 per cent, were occupied by cash tenants, and 18.41 per cent, by 
share tenants, showing a decided movement away from the owner- 
ship of farms, and toward renting them. These changes are wide- 
spread. In nearly every State in the Union fewer farms are owned 
by their occupants than there were ten years ago, the only except- 
ions being Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, in which States 
the owned farms are slightly more numerous than ten years ago. 
The ownership of farms is most general in the Far West, while the 
renting of farms is commonest in the Southern States. In the lat- 
ter group of States, taken as a whole, not far from one-half of the 
farms are rented. The meaning of this great and general increase 
in the proportion of rented farms is not apparent. It cannot be a 
result of extensive foreclosure of farm mortgages, since it is quite 
as great in States where mortgages were few as where they were 
many. Whatever be the cause, it is certainly a startling phenome- 
non. 
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Of the total number of farms in the United States, 86.4 per cent, 
were occupied by whites and 13.4 per cent, by negroes, the propor- 
tion of negro farms being a little in excess of the proportion of 
negroes, which is due to the well-known fact that nearly all negroes 
are engaged in agriculture, while a large part of the white popula- 
tion are in other callings. The average size of farm of the two 
races differs greatly, that of whites being 160.7 acres and that of 
negroes being only 55 acres. Of the white farms, 70.5 per cent, 
were owned by their occupants, 29.5 per cent, being rented. Of 
the negro farms, on the other hand, only 25.4 were owned, and not 
less than 74.4 per cent, were rented. It is to be regretted that we 
have no similar figures at hand for 1890 for comparison; but that 
the increase in rented farms is not confined to negroes is shown 
by the fact that it extends to nearly all the Northern States, in 
which there are very few negro farms. 

The total value of farm property in 1900 was $20,514,001,838 — 
an increase of 28.3 per cent, since 1890. The average value per 
farm was $3,574. Farm land had a value of $13,114,492,056, or an 
average value per acre of $15.60. This differs widely among the 
different States. Farm land has the greatest value in Illinois, 
$46.17 per acre. In Iowa the value is $36.35; in Ohio, $33.35; in 
New Jersey, $32.86; and in Indiana, $31.81. In no other State 
does it exceed $30.00 per acre. In Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and California the value ranges from 
$10 to $20. In the Southern States, with scarcely an exception, 
the value is less than $10. 

Farm buildings were collectively valued at $3,560,198,191, im- 
plements and machinery at $761,261,550, and live stock at $3,078,- 
050,041. Implements and machinery have increased in value in 
the past ten years not less than 54 per cent., more than double the 
increase in the number of farms, showing a relatively greater in- 
crease in the case of farm machinery. The value of live stock 
shows an increase of 40 per cent. 

The total value of products in 1900 was $4,739,118,752. Of this 
amount, $974,941,046 was fed to live stock, and therefore appears 
in duplicate. Subtracting this there remains as the net value of 
farm products $3,764,177,706, which is 18.3 per cent, of the farm 
capital. The average net product per farm was $656, and per acre 
of improved land $9. 

The proportion which the gross farm income bore to the value 
of farms differs widely in different States. It was highest in the 
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Cotton States. In Alabama and Mississippi it exceeded 50 per 
cent, and in Arkansas, Georgia, and South Carolina 40 per cent. 
In Florida, North Carolina, Louisiana, and Tennessee, with Maine 
and Vermont in the North, the farms earned between 30 and 40 
per cent., while in the great prairie States, the richest agricultural 
States of the Union, the proportion was less than 30 percent. , and 
in Illinois and Iowa, probably the richest of all, the proportions 
were but 17 and 20 per cent, respectively. The smallest propor- 
tion was found in California, 16.5 per cent. 

The following table gives the amounts of the principal crops: 

Wheat, bushels 658,534,252 

Corn, " 2,666,440,279 

Oats, " 943,389,375 

Rye, " 25,568,625 

Barley, " 119,634,877 

Buckwheat," 11,233,515 

Cotton, bales 9,534,7°7 

Hay and forage, tons 84,011,299 

Potatoes, bushels. 273,328,307 

Irish potatoes, bushels 42,526,696 

Onions, bushels 11,791,121 

Tobacco, pounds 868,163,275 

The wheat crop of Minnesota is far the largest of all, exceeding 
95 million bushels, or one-seventh of the total product of the 
United States. North Dakota is next with about one-eleventh. 
Wheat was raised for export, /. e., in excess of the needs of the pop- 
ulation, in 16 States; in Minnesota, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Iowa, Missouri, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Oklahoma, Colorado, 
Idaho, and the three Pacific coast States. The crop of these States 
supplies not only their own populations, but the deficiencies of 
other States and exports to Europe, amounting to about 150 million 
bushels. 

Corn was raised in quantity in every State and Territory, and 
was probably the most valuable of all crops. The banner States 
were Illinois, with 398 million bushels, and Iowa, with 383 million 
bushels. Besides these Kansas, Nebraska, and Missouri each pro- 
duced over 200 million bushels. These five States together con- 
tributed much more than half the corn crop. 

Oats, also, were produced in all the States, although in small 
quantity in the South. The leading States in this cereal, as in corn, 
were Illinois with 180 million, and Iowa with 168 million bushels. 
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Other States of great importance in this crop were Minnesota, 
Nebraska, and Wisconsin, three-fifths of the oats of the country- 
coming from the five States named. 

Barley is produced mainly by California, Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin, nearly three-fourths of the entire crop coming from 
these four States. 

Rye and buckwheat are of little relative importance. 

Nearly all of the cotton was produced in the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas. Of these 
States, Texas, with its enormous area and virgin soil, is far in the 
lead with 26 per cent, of the entire crop. The following table 
shows the production of each of these States in percentages of the 
total crop: 

Alabama 12 per cent. 

Arkansas 7 

Florida 1 

Georgia 13 

Indian Territory 2 

Louisiana 7 

Mississippi 14 

North Carolina 5 

Oklahoma 1 

South Carolina , 9 

Tennessee 2 

Texas 26 

Hay and forage crops, among the most valuable of the products 
of agriculture, are raised in every State and Territory. The crop 
is composed of several items, as follows, expressed in percentages 
of the total crop : 

Wild, salt, and prairie grasses 21 per cent. 

Millet and Hungarian " 3 " 

Alfalfa or lucerne 6 " 

Clover 6 " 

Other cultivated grasses 44 " 

Other forage crops 20 " 

Tobacco is produced, in greater or less amount, in most of the 
States, but in commercial quantity in but. few. Kentucky raised 
36 per cent, of the crop, North Carolina 15 per cent., and "Virginia 
the same proportion, the three States collectively contributing not 
less than two-thirds of the tobacco of the country. 
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The numbers of domestic animals upon farms, in 1900, were as 
follows: 

Neat cattle 67,822,336 

Dairy cows 17,139,674 

Horses 18,280,007 

Mules 3,271,121 

Asses and burros 95,603 

Sheep 61,605,811 

Swine 62,876,108 

Goats 1,871,252 

Of neat cattle, Texas contained 9,428,196 — a number far larger 
than that of any other State. Iowa contained 5,367,630, and Kan- 
sas 4,491,078. Texas contained more cattle than all the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific coast States together. The days when most 
of the beef was raised on the public, free range, are nearly over in 
this country. That this is true is seen from the statement that in 
the Central States, North and South, there were 45^ million cattle, 
while in the West there were but 8*4 millions. 

Horses were distributed with some approach to uniformity. In 
Iowa, Illinois, and Texas there were about 4 millions out of 18^ 
millions, and more than half the total number were in the North 
Central States. 

Mules are in great part peculiar to the South; nearly three- 
fourths of the total number being in the Southern States, and more 
than half in the South Central States. 

Of sheep, more than half the number in the United States, 33^ 
millions, were found in the Western States, and more than one- 
fourth in the North Central States. The greatest number were in 
Montana 6, 176,483 ; Wyoming5,o99,6i3,and New Mexico 4,899,487. 

Of swine, nearly two-thirds were in the North Central States, 
and more than one-fifth in the South Central States. The largest 
number in any State was in Iowa, 9,723,791. 

The total value of animals sold and slaughtered in the census 
year was $912,786,424, or 31 per cent, of the total value of live 
stock. 



